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596 THE MONIST. 

And now night and storm have passed. The sun, rising into 
the cloudless blue, lights up a wide landscape, sloping from moun- 
tainside, in hills, and vales, and woodlands, and silvery streams — 
away to the sea, far-gleaming on the horizon's verge ; a landscape 
all glittering with jewels resting motionless on grassblade and 
petal, or pendant from leaf and plumy tree-top. 

Such calm ! Such glory of morn, of earth and sky ! Stooping 
to examine minutely a dewdrop, one of the countless millions 
around me, I hear it say: "Behold, skeptic and materialist, this 
graceful form! a sphere of light — clear, undimmed by aught of 
soil or stain, reflecting the infinite heavens, imaging yonder sun- 
think you that such wondrous and illimitable powers were con- 
ferred only for an hour, a day, or a year? Ah, no; these gifts 
cannot die. I shall live forevermore !" 

But soon the sun has risen midway up the eastern sky; a 
whiff of air has stirred herbage and foliage; the myriads of dew- 
drops — tiny ambitious children of the swift tempest — where, O, 
where are they? Exhaled in the fervid sunbeams, shaken upon the 
ground, mingled with rivulet and river — and they hastening to mingle 
with that far-gleaming sea! 

C. W. Kendall. 

Mt. Rainier, Maryland. 



THE PROBLEM OF LIFE AFTER DEATH. 



TALITY. 

If a light shines in the night and is blown out, shall it ever be 
lit again or shall it remain extinguished forever? Most assuredly 
it may be lit again, and certainly it will be if ever it be needed. 
But the question arises, Would a light lit in the second watch of 
the night be the same as the light that burned during the first 
watch? Such was the question which the Buddhist sage Nagasena 
proposed about 2000 years ago to the Greek King Meleander, called 
by the Indian people Milindo, as recorded in the Buddhist book, 
Milindapanyo. ' And the answer was that in a certain sense the light 
of the second watch is, and in another sense it is not, the same light. 
It is the same in kind but it is different, as it burns at another hour 
and is feeding on other material though of the same kind. 

The question is asked for the sake of solving the vexed problem 
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of personality and its continuance beyond death. The Brahmans 
of those days believed in transmigration of soul, the Buddhists did 
not. The Buddha had taught his disciples that there is no soul 
entity which can migrate, for every human being, as everything else, 
is a compound, is the result of a combination, and it lies in the 
nature of things that all compounds will be dissolved again. But 
while there is no transmigration there is rebirth. 

That a deed (called karma) lives on and has an after-effect 
was scarcely doubted in India by any one and certainly not by the 
Buddhists to whom every individual creature was but the effect of 
former happenings. This is true of every organism, of man, of 
beasts and of plants, yea of chemical formations as well. Says Pro- 
fessor Huxley in comment on the Buddhist doctrine of karma: 

"Everyday experience familiarizes us with the facts which are 
grouped under the name of heredity. Every one of us bears upon 
him obvious marks of his parentage, perhaps of remoter relation- 
ships. More particularly, the sum of tendencies to act in a certain 
way, which we call 'character,' is often to be traced through a long 
series of progenitors and collaterals. So we may justly say that 
this 'character' — this moral and intellectual essence of a man — does 
veritably pass over from one fleshly tabernacle to another and does 
really transmigrate from generation to generation. In the new-born 
infant, the character of the stock lies latent and the Ego is little more 
than a bundle of potentialities. But, very early, these become actual- 
ities ; from childhood to age they manifest themselves in dulness or 
brightness, weakness or strength, viciousness or uprightness ; and 
with each feature modified by confluence wjth another character, 
if by nothing else, the character passes on to its incarnation in new 
bodies. 

"The Indian philosophers called character, as thus defined, 
'karma.' It is this karma which passed from life to life and linked 
them in the chain of transmigrations ; and they held that it is modi- 
fied in each life not merely by confluence of parentage, but by its 
own acts. 

"In the theory of evolution, the tendency of germ to develop 
according to a certain specific type, e. g., of the kidney-bean seed 
to grow into a plant having all the characters of Pftaleolus vulgaris 
is its 'karma.' It is the 'last inheritor and the last result' of all the 
conditions that have affected a line of ancestry which goes back for 
many millions of years to the time when life first appeared on the 
earth. . . . The snowdrop is a snowdrop and not an oak, and just 
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that kind of a snowdrop, because it is the outcome of the karma 
of an endless series of past existences." 

There is a transference of karma and this is accomplished 
according to natural law. The Buddhist sage is very careful to 
point out that there is nothing that migrates from a banana rotting 
in the ground to the new banana growing on the tree sprung from 
it, but there is a continuous concatenation of effects resulting finally 
in the rebirth of a new banana. This new banana is the same in 
kind as the old banana; it is the same in character, and it is by a 
continuous development the continued life of the old banana. A seed 
of the old banana has sprouted, has assimilated the surrounding 
soil and water to its own structure and in the course of its further 
growth reproduces itself. This is called by the Buddhists rebirth, 
and they insist that there is no soul entity, no self, no banana thing- 
in-itself, that passes over from the old banana to the new banana ; 
but there is according to the karma of everything a re-formation of 
its character, and thus do deeds continue. 

This is the basis of the Buddhist idea of justice. Everything 
good or evil persists and we reap what we sow. The new genera- 
tion is in a certain sense not the same as the old generation, but in 
another sense it is the same ; it is its continuation and its outgrowth, 
as much as, but no more than, the grown man is the same as the 
boy or even as the babe which he was born. 

This theory of rebirth is not limited to the physical growth of 
a man ; it extends also to intellectual fields as the same Buddhist 
philosopher explains. Thus thoughts, as transferred and thereby 
characteristic traits, intentions, aspirations, sentiments, knowledge, 
etc., are impressed upon others. Nagasena says: If the teacher 
recites a stanza and the disciple repeats it, cons it and learns it by 
heart, there is no particle of any substance, no entity of any kind, 
no self of the stanza transferred, there is no transmigration taking 
place, and yet the stanza of the teacher is impressed upon the mind 
of the disciple, just as a seal is impressed upon the wax, and thus 
by karma, by the form of activity, the stanza is reborn. 

This ancient view of immortality is practically the truth of evo- 
lution. We ought not to call it in a negative form immortality, but 
in a positive description of what actually takes place, continuance 
of life and indeed a continuance of our most personal forms of life. 

The Buddhist philosopher is very explicit in explaining the effi- 
ciency of karma. In connection with the allegory of the light he 
says: Suppose a man arises in the night and causes a lamp to be 
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lighted; if he dictates a letter and has his scribe take it down, will 
not the act of writing cease, while the written letter remains ? This 
is to explain the truth about transiency and permanence. The doing 
of a deed passes, but the effect remains. When the letter is received 
by the addressee, he reads it and the writer's words are reborn in 
the addressee's mind. These are simple and very obvious truths, 
and they are the basis for all our moral aspirations. Our interest 
in life does not cease at death ; our hopes and fears extend beyond 
the grave and our aspirations continue to live when our bodies meet 
with decay. And what are we? Are we our bodies or our aspira- 
tions? Are we matter or mind? 

All religions possess the idea of immortality. They extend to 
man an expectation or a hope that he will live on in one shape or 
another, that what he has done will continue to have its effects and 
has not been done in vain ; that his life is not as if it had been writ 
in water but leaves traces and helps to build up the future, and this 
hope is not vain. The allegories and notions of the nature of im- 
mortality are often gross and erroneous, yea superstitious, but the 
nucleus of the belief is true and for that reason it will never die. 

Professor Haeckel is not thorough-going in the exposition of 
his monism. He is too negative. He is too much bent on telling 
people what is wrong in their religious beliefs to see the truth of 
the old doctrines. He has been carried away in the heat of battle 
to attack the windmills of superstition and forgets therewith to point 
out the positive truths of science, of monism, of the actual facts and 
the lessons implied in facts. 

The conception of monism here propounded has been under 
the suspicion of being a kind of dualism, or at least a compromise 
with dualism; but it is truly monistic. In fact it is more monistic 
than the so-called Haeckelian monism, for it explains more and 
recognizes the significance of human life with its ideals and aspira- 
tions. The religious development of mankind is not a mere vagary ; 
it is as much a natural phenomenon as the growth of a tree or the 
development of human society and all human institutions. From 
the start of his humanity man has been groping affer certain truths 
to satisfy the cravings of his heart and bring him in tune with the 
All of life, the cosmos, the constitution of the universe. Our souls 
are not material things, or substance, or entities. Our souls consist 
of our wills, our thoughts, our sentiments, and these non-material 
factors, though not concrete objects, are as important in life, if not 
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more important, than the materials of which objective reality con- 
sists. 

To present a true monism which would not overlook the most 
significant phenomena of existence has been the aim of our life's 
work, and we feel confident that we have succeeded. We challenge 
both parties, the old religionists and the new anti-religionists, to 
point out a flaw in our arguments. This world is a unitary system, 
its so-called laws of nature are only so many applications of the 
cosmic order, and the lawdom of the world (its Gesetzmassigkeit) 
implies that science is possible, that all phenomena are at least in 
theory comprehensible and that all of them can be harmonized in 
a world-conception free from contradiction — i. e., the ideal of our 
search for truth in monism. 

p. c. 

BUDDHIST INFLUENCE ON CHRISTIANITY. 

The original German of Carl Clemen's Primitive Christianity 
and Its Non-Jewish Sources 1 appeared at Giessen in 1909, and the 
present English version is said to be brought down to date. The 
field covered is so wide that the performance is naturally unequal. 
While fully appreciating the author's conscientious toil, one could 
wish that he had sometimes consulted a specialist, particularly as 
regards Buddhism. His Buddhist criticism is thirty years behind 
the times. On page 36 he quotes in Kern's translation the famous 
Asokan Edict which draws up a list of scriptural selections sanc- 
tioned by the Emperor. But, worse than this: he also gives us 
Kern and Weber's attempts to identify the texts. Any Indianist 
could have told him that Senart, Biihler and Rhys Davids had ad- 
vanced the interpretation since the time of Seydel and Kern. In 
Vincent Smith's Asoka (Oxford, 1901 ; 2d ed., 1909) these results 
are summarized. The first of Asoka's selections was identified in 
1904 by an American scholar in The Light of Dharma (San Fran- 
cisco), now reprinted in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
April, 1913. As these titles are of fundamental importance for the 
antiquity of the Buddhist Scriptures and their power to influence 
the Christian, the use of a thirty-year-old translation is a grave 
defect. 

Indeed the whole Buddhist-Christian problem suffers under 
Clemen's hands from inadequate treatment. The principal work on 
•Edinburgh, T. &. T. Clark, 1912. 



